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yfrLn gue The Fresh Green Grass- 


ah, 
\ VOJTA BENES 


Decoration by Helen Chamberlin 


The fresh green grass has been put to sleep, 
Autumn’s breath is a chilly breeze; 

Already the Hare has caught a cold— 
There in the clover hear him sneeze! 


A final tune the musicians have given: 
The Flies and the Gnats their trumpets blew, 

On elarionets the Midges played ; 

With pears for bassoons, the Spiders, too. 






















The Cricket made his cymbals echo, 
The Bumblebee on his drum did beat, 

The Frog from among his native reeds 
The rest with his helicon did greet. 


All of them joined in merry measure; 
One or two sad tunes, too, they played; 
Everything quite by heart they rendered. 
Then all of a sudden the notes were stayed. 


The fresh green grass had been put to sleep, 
From the North came Autumn with chilly air; 

And each of them picked up his instrument— 
For what if the Frost had caught them there! 


—Reprinted from the Czechoslovakian 
Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


NoveMBeErR, 1929 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 


“Stubby” and “Brothers After All” are stories worth 
using for Armistice Day programs. A suggestion that 
was crowded out of the NEws is that pupils should memo- 
rize (understandingly) the first two articles of the Kellogg 
Pact, and repeat them aloud as part of the Armistice Day 
ceremony. The following books have interesting material: 


PLAYS FOR AMERICAN Howipays, by Schauffler and San- 
ford. Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1928 and 1929, 
5 volumes, $2.50 each. 

The names of Robert Haven Schauffler and his collabo- 
rators stand for high literary standards in school anthol- 
ogies, 

Volume 1 of this latest series contains plays for Christ- 
mas, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter and 
Hallowe’en; 

Volume 2, for New Year’s Day, Twelfth Night, Arbor 
Day, April Fool’s Day, May Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Forefathers’ Day; 

Volume 3, for Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Flag. Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Thomas 
Jefferson Day, and Armistice Day; 

Volume 4, for Mother’s Day, Children’s Day, Columbus 
Day, Health Week, Music Week, Book Week, and Red 
Cross Week; 

Little Plays for Little People, for Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, May Day, Mag Day, 
Safety Week, Child Health Week, Music Week, Hallowe’en, 
Children’s Book Week, Armistice Day, Birthday, and 
Christmas. 

More than one play is offered for most of the occasions. 


CEASE FIRING, by Winifred Hulbert. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1929, $1.50. 


This is a collection of short stories, each showing how 
the League of Nations has so far functioned to untwist 
tangled, sometimes age-old problems of human welfare. 
The stories center about child characters, and the dis- 
tinction of style with which they are written lifts them 
above the ordinary informational fiction for young readers. 


Wori”p FRIENDSHIP PLAYS, by Virginia Olcott. Dodd, 

Mead and Co., New York, 1929, $2.00. 

This collection deals particularly with the Near East. 
The effect on world friendship is sought through increas- 
ing sympathetic knowledge. It is unfortunate that a 
number of carelessnesses in spelling and of literary affec- 
tations somewhat lessen its value for the schoolroom. 


Civics: 
‘* Junior Doings’’; ‘‘In Other Lands’’; ‘‘ A Swallow 
Tale’’; ‘‘Happy Ending.’’ 


Geography and History: 


England: “From the London Mail”; “Kelly of Conway.” 
With a wise Irish goose as a guide, pupils will learn about 
Welsh traditions, about Conway Castle and how the Crown 
Prince of England came to be called the Prince of Wales— 
’ as well as how H. R. H. overcame Kelly’s suspicion with 


characteristic courtesy and how Kelly formally opened 
the pageant in the Prince’s honor. It’s a delicious tale! 

Hungary: “Hungarian Juniors Celebrate.” 

Irak: “In the Days of Queen Shub-Ad” tells a story 
of ancient days in the strip of land between Palestine and 
Persia. Interest in traditions of the Near East can be 
followed up with some of the stories in “Cease Firing,” 
“World Friendship Plays,” and “The Ivory Throne of 
Persia.” 


THE Ivory THRONE OF PERSIA, by Dorothy Coit. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co., New York, 1929, $3.00. 

The ‘‘fairy’’ stories in this collection are from the 
Persian Epic, the ‘‘Book of Kings.’’ Selected with 
true instinct for interest and told in language of 
literary simplicity, they will extend the young read- 
er’s horizon of ancient folklore and customs. The 
story of the poet Firdausi is told with the same dra- 
matie interest that the author achieves in her prose 
version of his poem. Besides the wonder tales, there 
is one sequence of delicious humor about the foolish 
shah who attempted a non-stop flight to the moon, 
taking along an indispensable throne and a goblet of 
royal wine. Almost as entertaining is the descrip- 
tion of a touchy crown prince who fled incognito, clad 
in a golden traveling cloak and wearing a crown. 


Labrador: “Life at School”; Philippine Islands: 
Story from Manila.” 

United States: “Puritan Maid” (front cover) and 
“Junior Doings”; other countries: “In Other Lands.” 


Health: 


“A Swallow Tale”; “Hungarian Juniors Celebrate”; 
“In Other Lands.” 


Little Folks: 

“A Swallow Tale”; “Kelly of Conway”; “Puritan Maid” 
(front cover). 

You will find on the next page reviews of a num- 
ber of books about Indian and early pioneer life. An 
exquisite new book for very young readers is: 

Many SNows AGo, by E. W. and T. O. Deming. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New- York, 1929, $3.00. 

These stories are of different tribes, telling of 
prankish games among Pueblo children, the capture 
of two cub bears as playmates for a small chap of 
the Crow tribe, playing house among little girls of 
the Blackfeet tribe. The eighteen stories are of such 
human episodes as prove engrossing among children 
of all races; the background for the episodes varies 
from the tribal customs of far northern tribes to the 
Florida Seminoles. The album shape of the book and 
the type will be inviting to the youngest readers, and 
the numerous color plates, in pastel shades, are them- 
selves full of story interest. 


“A 








Developing Calendar Activities for November 


A Classroom Index to Calendar Activities 


Auditorium: Dramatization of Junior Red Cross inter- 
national friendships; making speeches about Red Cross 
Roll Call (see Junior Red Cross page in the October 1, 
Red Cross Courier); talks about holidays appropriate for 
foreign post card showers; National Children’s Fund. 

Civies: Annual Red Cross Roll Call (see October 1 
Red Cross Courier) ; school correspondence; “Fitness for 
Service.” 

Clubs: Work meeting of Junior Red Cross Council; 
pledging every school club to service (see the pledge card 
of Hamilton Junior High School, September HIGH SCHOOL 
SERVICE) ; National Children’s Fund. 

Drawing and other handwork: Exchange of models for 
Christmas gifts; making patterns for rural and Indian 
partner schools; ash trays for veterans’ hospitals; de- 
signing menu covers; Christmas cards for veterans to use; 
Roll Call poster contest (see September 15 Courier and 
September HiGH SCHOOL SERVICE). 

English: Writing instructions for making gifts; Red 
Cross Roll Call; school correspondence; National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Geography: School correspondence; post card showers; 
National Children’s Fund. 


Health: “Fitness for Service.” 


Backgrounds of Our Nation 
THE Story OF THE RED MAN, by Flora Warren Seymour. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1929, $5. 

This inclusive narrative of American Indians steers 
a straight course between the smug conviction that 
all races except the Anglo-Saxon are destined to ex- 
tinction by reason of racial inferiority, and the greedy 
determination that ‘‘primitives’’ should be retained 
in their native state as a good show for the white 
man. One view is as snobby as the other. ‘‘The 
Indian will vanish, not by extinction, but by dilution,’’ 
the author says of the former; and her emphasis 
on the intermingling of other races with the Indian 
is one of the interesting phases of the book. Of the 
second view, she says: 

“Even today there are well-meaning people who deplore 
the fact that the Indian should learn anything. He should 
stay in a state of picturesque savagery for the ethnologist 
to study, for the artist to paint, for the literary genius 
to exploit. These protesting folk should have impressed 
their views upon Columbus, for with his first footstep 
upon the shores of San Salvador, life began to change 
for the Indian. Even the ghost dancers who prayed for 
the return of the old life did not contemplate giving up 
the horse and gun, the wool and cotton, the sugar and 
flour the white man had brought to them. . Today 
the old Indian clings to his old ways as older people do 
in all times. Conditions vary sharply from tribe to tribe, 
but even in the grass hut of the Mexican Kickapoo one 
sees pinned to the wall the certificate of a child who has 
passed his school grade, or a map or drawing some teacher 
has praised.” 


It is not all pretty reading, for the details of red 
and white savagery are no less dreary than those of 
medieval and modern European warfare. Being 
sealped must have been a messy way to die, but so 
, are most other ways in war. The obtuse blundering, 
the courage, the frequent kindness and loyalty, the 
oceasional illumination of intelligence, all these on 
both sides, find dénouement in such incidents as that 
of Tony, a Pueblo boy, who wins a broadening out- 
look on the up-to-date Utah farm where he goes (fol- 
lowing old tribal custom) with the Ute bride he had 
found at the Indian Boarding School in California. 

The book will furnish background for study of 
local Indian traditions in almost every section and 


will give a comprehensive view of native history from 

pre-colonial days to the present. It is full of excel- 

lent story material to read aloud to pupils, to re-tell 
or assign for their reading—as, for example, the 
legend of Neamathla and the story of Sacajawea. 

There is honest acknowledgment of political abuses 
practiced on the Red Man; but the book is as much 
better than most current journalism on the subject as 
history is better than hysteria. For the conscientious- 
ness, the clarity, and the scope of Mrs. Seymour’s 
scholarship, there is no word but amazing. The book 
has more than 400 pages, and it is ‘‘big’’ in many 
senses besides the physical. 

THE PvueBLO Boy, by Cornelia James Cannon. Houghton 
Mifftin, Boston, 1926, $2. 

THE PUEBLO GIRL, by Cornelia James Cannon. 
Mifflin, Boston, 1929, $2. 

Written with a literary distinction too often missed 
in children’s books, these stories reconstruct the life 
of Indian pueblos of the Southwest at the time of the 
first invasion of white men—the Spaniards of Cor- 
onado’s expedition. Both narratives are woven about 
the experiences of a 12-year-old hero, Tyami, who, 
from turkey herder, becomes the thrilling center of 
adventure. The lad is intelligent, alert, plucky, and 
full of natural boy-spirits that will make spirited 
American boys, whether of Indian or immigrant an- 
cestry, recognize him as kin. Information about 
tribal customs and art, description of the Southwest, 
and historical background are interwoven so smoothly 
that they do not slow up the adventure. The Pueblo 
Girl is Wahpoh, a 10-year-old heroine of Sia, who is 
the first to feed Tyami when he comes to Sia and who 
is delivered from an unhappy life by the intelligent, 
chivalrous Indian lad. The newer volume supple- 
ments the history, folklore, and adventure of the 
former volume and like it is equally entertaining 
for both boys and girls. 

YouNG PIONEERS ON WESTERN TRAILS, by Orville H. 
Kneen. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1929, $2. 
The editor has gleaned source material from the 

records of Samuel Hearne, first overland explorer 
to the Arctic; Alexander Mackensie, first to the 
Pacific ; Zebulon Pike, first into the Southwest ; James 
Pattie, boy trapper in the country from the Yellow- 
stone to Mexico City; and Kit Carson, famous guide 
and comrade on pioneer trails. Their adventures are 
doubly interesting for the sharp contrast with the 
elaborate adventures of today that carry complex 
comforts and radio communication to the remote 
parts of the world. Providing young readers with 
source accounts, from the stories of the youthful 
pioneers themselves, is an especially commendable 
contribution. 

WarR-PAINT AND POWDER-HoRN, by Vernon Quinn. 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1929, $2.50. 
Beginning with a background chapter on early 

Spanish conquests in the Southwest, this boy’s-story 

of the old Santa Fe trail selects the vivid and curious 

adventures of traders and explorers who kept the 
route open to New Mexico. The incidents are selected 
with an instinct for good narrative from original 
documents, like those quoted in Kneen’s ‘‘Young 

Pioneers,’’ and others, and are arranged and retold 

in highly readable form. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


A County at Work 


HE schools in Ashtabula County, Ohio, have been 
organized for Junior Red Cross work since 1917. 
They have been fortunate in having the same Junior 
Red Cross chairman, Miss Ella W. Pierce, during 
that whole period. She has sent an interesting ac- 
count of their organization and of last year’s ac- 
tivities in both the town and rural schools: 


“The county was first organized by townships, with 
a chairman in each township. For the past ten years the 
township organization has been replaced by a county-wide 
organization with the county superintendent acting as 
assistant chairman. 

“The work of the Junior Red Cross is presented by a 
field worker and the county chairman at the first county 
teachers’ meeting in September held on a Saturday pre- 
ceding the opening of school. At this time all supplies, 
including a letter urging each school to become an auxil- 
iary and a yearly report of the finances and work of the 
Chapter are distributed. 

“Early in September the children begin to plan their 
Christmas boxes and by October 20th two hundred to 
three hundred boxes are on their way to the receiving 
center. The children are delighted to fill these boxes for 
their friends across the seas. 

“One of the outstanding projects of the Juniors has 
been the medical and hospital care of indigent cases in 
the county. When the school nurses find a child who needs 
medical care which the parents are not able to provide, 
the Juniors have paid the bills. 

“Every year the Juniors provide from 12 to 15 children 
with glasses. One of our best oculists gives the Juniors 
a special price. 

“At Christmas time the Juniors sent two birds and 
cages to the Veterans’ Hospital at Chillicothe to cheer 
the patients and to let them know they are not forgotten. 
Miss Dill, the Director of Red Cross Service, -writes: ‘I 
don’t know how I am going to express all our gratitude 
to the Juniors for their kindness to us. They could not 
have sent us anything we liked better than the canaries.’ 
The Juniors named the birds Beulah and Harbor, Jr. 
Miss Dill wrote the Juniors a letter: ‘I know I thanked 
you once for the canaries, but my goodness! I was not 
half thankful enough for I did not know the canaries 
then. How I wish you could see them! The one called 
Beulah is all yellow and has a topknot which one of the 
men said made him look like a “stubborn little boy with 
a cowlick.” Harbor, Jr. is yellow, but has some black on 
his back and his topknot is almost all black. They are 
quite the prettiest canaries I have ever seen, and they 
seem to vie with each other to see which can sing the 
loudest and longest. Harbor, Jr. sings so hard he teeters 
from one foot to the other on his perch, and they both 
look as though they would burst with song. 

“¢There is one scandalous thing I must tell you though. 
You have heard that birds in their little nests agree. 
It sounds well, but it doesn’t always work. These two 
youngsters, if, we put their cages down close together, 
twitter angrily at each other and start toward each other 
with wings outstretched belligerently, so now when their 
cages are taken down for the night and placed together, 
we put a paper between the cages to keep from having a 
row.’ 

“Ashtabula County Juniors have adopted Chillicothe 
hospital and each holiday the Juniors send a remem- 
brance to the veterans. The director told us of three 
Ohio soldiers in this hospital, so at Christmas time we 
sent an individual Christmas box to the three men. We 
plan to remember them each Christmas hereafter. 

“Ashtabula city Juniors are, at present, making valen- 
tines for Chillicothe, while Conneaut Juniors will pro- 
vide Easter favors and the county-wide Juniors, Mothers’ 
Day cards. 

“The local program consists of sending gifts to the 
Children’s Home at Christmas time, favors and greeting 
cards to the hospital, Old Ladies’ Home and County 
Infirmary. Any school can make a scrapbook for one of 
their own group or any child in a hospital. 


“When the Zonta Club visited the County Infirmary 
the women who were piecing quilts said they lacked 
bright-colored pieces. The Juniors collected, sorted and 
packed a large carton of pretty, bright pieces which were 
sent to the Infirmary. 

“We find that the Junior Red Cross spirit has reached 
out into other school activities. Our children now initiate 
service for their school and playmates.” 


Reporting to the Juniors 


E have said a good deal from time to time about 

the value of rounding out every service project 
by letting the pupils know the results of their ac- 
tivities. The letter from Miss Dill quoted in the re- 
port from Ashtabula is the kind of acknowledgment 
that puts real joy into the work. The following 
letter was written by Gladys L. Potter, the Junior 
Red Cross chairman of San Bernardino, California: 


“DEAR JUNIORS: 


“We wish you might have been with us the day we 
went to the County Hospital with the boxes for the chil- 
dren in the tubercular ward. You would have been 
happier for a long time to see the joy and delight of 
these children. 

“When your boxes of toys, books, fruit, and stockings 
came to our office, we resorted them, giving each girl a 
doll and each boy some toy we thought he would like, 
stockings to all of them, books, fruit, many toys, beads, 
handkerchiefs, and so on and packed them into boxes 
marked for each child, with a Christmas card and a bright 
sticker. 

“A truck took the 17 boxes out to the County Hospital. 
In one corner of the ward the children had a tree which 
they had decorated with some bright pieces of cardboard 
which a church had sent them. This was the day before 
Christmas and the nurse decided that they would have 
a pleasant day of anticipation if they did not open the 
boxes until Christmas morning, so we piled our boxes 
under the tree while a group of those who were able to 
be out of bed stood around and exclaimed, ‘Oh, there’s 
my name.’ ‘That big box is mine.’ ‘Oh, I can’t wait 
until tomorrow.’ ‘Won’t we have fun!’ ‘Santa Claus 
didn’t forget us, after all,’ and so on. The little children 
who were in bed we told about the things we had brought 
for them to make them happy and that you Juniors all 
over the county had sent these lovely gifts hoping that 
they might have a Merry Christmas and that they would 
soon be well enough to go home. 

“There was only one little white girl there. Her father 
had contracted tuberculosis during the World War and 
died. She was very happy to know she had been remem- 
bered by the Junior Red Cross. There were two children 
from our own county schools there, who were so glad we 
had remembered them. 

“When we went away the children who were well 
enough came to the windows and called, ‘Good-bye,’ 
‘Thank you,’ ‘Merry Christmas,’ and we could hear the 
others talking about the fun they would have tomorrow. 
The nurse had told them they need not take their rest 
on Christmas Day, but could have a good time all day. 
She told us that Christmas Day was the happiest day of 
the year for these sick boys and girls because you were 
so good to them. 

“We want to thank you Juniors for these lovely boxes 
you sent to make these children happy. They will never 
forget it and we hope your New Year will be happier 
because of this wonderful service of yours to those less 
fortunate than yourselves. 

“With real appreciation and best wishes.” 


(Continued from page 2) 

‘*Boy’s Life of Fremont’’ (see October TEACHER’S 
Guwe), ‘‘ Young Pioneers,’’ ‘‘ War-Paint and Powder- 
Horn,’’ ‘‘The Pueblo Boy,’’ ‘The Pueblo Girl,’’ and 
“‘The Story of the Red Man’’ fit neatly together to 
comprise an admirable classroom ‘‘library’’ on early 
pioneer conquests of our country. 








Progressive International School Correspondence 


Smaller Albums Go Through Faster 


HIS past summer a conference was held at 

Geneva following the meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, at which delegates 
from the Junior Red Cross of many countries dis- 
cussed international school correspondence. A letter 
from the League of Red Cross Societies giving a brief 
summary of some of the important conclusions in- 
cludes the following paragraph that will be of value 
to all teachers interested in this activity: 


“The general opinion was that portfolios should be 
smaller than is common at present and the written matter 
held to a letter of greeting and brief but adequate ex- 
planations of the contents. The only exception to the 
rule that text should be held to a minimum occurs in 
the case of portfolios going to high schools where they 
are used untranslated for language lessons. There was 
complete agreement among the delegates that small port- 
folios with little text will do most to solve the problem 
of long delays.” 


Seven Years of World Friendship 


OME time ago Miss Linfoot, of the Pacific Branch 
office, made a special visit at the request of Na- 
tional Headquarters to the Livermore Union High 
School, California, to examine their records of inter- 
national correspondence, which has been carried on 
consistently since 1922. Her report of the visit puts 
into usable form many of the helpful experiences this 
school has had in connection with this particular in- 
ternational project. 


“In some instances there have been disappointments 
because of the long delay in replies to initial correspond- 
ence, but for the most part the teachers feel the students 
have developed a real feeling of friendship and under- 
standing and have gained intimate knowledge of other 
lands. This is particularly noticeable in the strong ties 
which have grown up between the Livermore students 
and the students in Switzerland. In this exchange stu- 
dents freely ask questions of each other and request the 
particular information they wish to receive. They have 
discussed their composers, authors, poets, health educa- 


- tion as carried on in their respective countries, their school 


systems, national parks, school activities, sports, their 
local preventoria and sanitaria, school excursions, holi- 
days, books, national costumes, local industries, noted 
statesmen, and many other subjects. The plan for sub- 
jects to be discussed in each succeeding portfolio develops 
naturally through the subjects discussed by the foreign 
students and the questions asked by them. 

“One teacher assumes responsibility for assembling 
material, recording it and routing the replies, but all the 
other teachers cooperate in planning their class work and 
projects to provide the material for correspondence. As 
a rule, the first portfolio is a general one with contribu- 
tions from the history, civics, English and art classes, on 
such subjects as ‘Our School,’ or ‘California.’ The intro- 
ductory letter invites foreign students to ask questions 
and to make requests for information which they par- 
ticularly wish to receive. When the reply comes the port- 
folio is given first to the class which initiated the corre- 
spondence, then circulated among all the major rooms 
and finally returned to the principal’s office where it is 
kept for later use as desired. 

“If the foreign students have asked for definite informa- 
tion, the next portfolio from Livermore is built around 
their questions, the teachers assigning the subjects as 
part of their regular class work, adding perhaps a new 
subject such as ‘Our Holidays’ or ‘Our Government.’ The 
art, English, history and civics classes frequently corre- 
late their work—the English classes writing the general 
letters and articles, the history and civics classes dis- 
cussing that part of the reply which comes within their 
courses of study and the art classes providing the illus- 
trations and portfolio cover. All students who can type 
are asked to turn in their regular class work in type- 


written form.and others, if their penmanship is not up 
to standard, are allowed to dictate their contribution to 
the shorthand students, who turn out the product in type- 
written form for them, thus making possible the coopera- 
tion of the commercial classes in the school correspondence 
program. 

“They have so woven their correspondence into the 
fabric of their school work that it represents what they 
are actually doing every day. They are eager to answer 
questions and always have many to ask of their foreign 
friends. 

“The teacher in charge of the correspondence keeps 
a record of each pairing on a separate card. On this 
card she notes the date upon which a portfolio is sent 
to a foreign school, with a brief description of the sub- 
jects discussed and the names of the classes contributing. 
A note is also made of the date upon which a reply is 
received. This record of outgoing portfolios insures a 
new set of subjects in each consignment and prevents 
duplication. ; 

“Correspondence with Roumania was initiated in 1924 
by means of a portfolio on ‘Our School.’ Since that time 
the Livermore students have sent albums in which they 
discussed favorite poets and poems, and an album of 
views of California. In return they have had an album 
of views of Galatz and a booklet of embroidery patterns. 

“Correspondence with Norway was initiated by an an- 
thology of poems and stories on ‘Mother’s Day.’ The 
Livermore students have since discussed their school, town 
and state, their local industries and ‘Hawaii,’ about which 
they had been studying. In return they have received 
portfolios discussing the Norwegian school system, school 
excursions, their German studies, and places of interest 
in the country. This has been a particularly interesting 
exchange and the students have written quite intimately 
of their activities and interests. A second pairing with 
Norway has been most interesting chiefly because a former 
teacher visited the Norwegian school and learned what 
the Norwegian children wish especially to know. They 
have told them about their school, American artists, Cali- 
fornia wild flowers, and now, upon the special request of 
the Norwegian children, they are preparing a portfolio 
on Yosemite National Park, oil wells, large buildings of 
the United States, and sending their pictures. 

“The material discussed in three of the five portfolios 
sent to France included a description of the University 
of California, a story of the American flag, and a history 
of the California Missions. 

“A Manila high school has received portfolios from 
Livermore discussing in order: Our School, California 
wild flowers, a travelogue covering visits to all places of 
interest in California, California Missions and American 
Indians. 

“The Livermore High School does not generally wait 
for a reply to its first portfolio before sending a second 
consignment, At least one portfolio a year is sent to 
each foreign school with which it is paired, and a pairing 
is not dropped until the teachers and students feel quite 
certain nothing further will be received from the foreign 
school. The most active pairings are those which have 
been established several years ago, and both partners to 
the exchange seem to have such a wealth of material to 
discuss that there is no thought of discontinuing the 
correspondence,” 


Indian Music 


INDIAN Music PRoGRAMS for clubs and special music days, 
by Roberta Campbell Lawson. General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1734 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
1926, 50 cents. 

This attractively printed booklet of 43 pages tells 
of Indian religious music, music of childhood, nature 
music, tribal music, love songs, ghost and medicine 
man music, and the evolution of Indian music. Each 
section includes a program arranged from selections 
that are truly interpretive, and an interesting dis- 
cussion of the phase of music represented in that pro- 
gram. The discussions are suitable for reading aloud 
as an introduction to the musical program, 


The Prince took off his hat 
and spoke politely to Kelly 





Kelly of Conway 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


HE goose came from Ireland. 
It was a snowy night just before Christ- 
mas when he arrived in Conway, traveling 
in the baggage car of the Irish Mail. His hand- 
some feathered neck was curved down under the 
cover of a big hamper addressed to a family in 
Chester. It was most uncomfortable, and the 
goose had a horrid fear that when he reached 
his journey’s end his noble neck would be 
twisted. 

The train pulled into Conway in the midst of 
great confusion. A troop of soldiers going up to 
London crowded the platform, saying good-bye 
to their friends. They tossed their luggage into 
the baggage car, and in the hurry and commo- 
tion the lid of the hamper was broken and the 
great white goose fluttered out into the night. 
Soldiers and station men gave chase. But they 
rushed up and down grabbing at: shadows, for 
the goose, as white as the snow, was invisible. 
At last the bell rang, the whistle blew, and with 
clatter and clang the train moved out of the 
station, carrying an empty basket to Chester and 
leaving a lonely Irish goose somewhere in the 
Welsh night. 

But the goose was not sad. Not he! No dan- 
ger now of being served up for Christmas dinner 
to a family of hungry children in Chester! He 
chuckled as he thought of his escape, and, after 
preening his ruffled feathers, for he was a neat 
goose, he made tracks for the dark mass of Con- 
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way Castle near the railway station. There he 
found some sheltered nook in the old walls and 
forever after regarded the castle as his property. 

Next morning, when he appeared at the top 
of the steep street leading from the castle to the 
sea, a group of men saw him and laughed. 

“That’s the goose from the Irish Mail,” said 
one. 

“A brave bird,” said another. 

“He brings his luck with him,” added a third. 

Then, as the goose stepped forward, looking 
about him in a lordly manner, some one said, 
“Kelly of Conway,” and the name stuck to him 
for the rest of his life. 

Kelly moved slowly down the street. To the 
left there was a lovely gray house with carvings 
above the doors and windows. A placard gave 
its name, “Plas Mawr,” which in Welsh means 
“Big Mansion.” On the other side where two 
streets met there was a dear old inn with an out- 
side staircase and much pewter and brass in the 
windows. It was called “Aber Conway,” or 
“Conway Corners.” At the bottom of the street 
Kelly passed under a gray gateway in the town 
wall and came out on the beach, where many 
fishing boats were drawn up in arow. There he 
came face to face with the smallest house in 
Great Britain. At the other end of the beach 
Conway’s noble castle rose up through the mist, 
with towers and groups of towers, and battle- 
mented walls hung with ivy. 
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It is built in 


The smallest bouse in Great Britain. 
the old town wall and bas only two rooms, one up- 
stairs and one down 


The beach was swarming with children start- 
ing for school. “Oh, look at the goose!” cried 
David. 

“Tt’s the lost goose from the train. He’s come 
to us for safety,” said Asaph; for Conway is a 
small place and many people had been at the 
station the night before. 

“He must be hungry,” said Gwenydd. 

At that, lunch boxes were opened and a bit of 
bread from each was thrown to the stranger. 
And from that moment Kelly was the friend and 
playmate of Conway’s children. 

Though a hundred families in Conway would 
have been glad of a Christmas goose, no one laid 
a finger on the refugee. Traffic halted when he 
crossed the street—he never hurried nor turned 
aside for anyone. The youngest children might 
stroke his back without fear of being hissed or 
snapped at. But if a housewife going home from 
market with a full basket refused him a cabbage 
leaf or a turnip top he pursued her to her door- 
step, nipping angrily at her ankles. 

Kelly chose a quiet spot under the bridge near 
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the castle as his home. The bridge watchman 
made him a bed in the tool house, and there he 
slept on winter nights; but he liked best the 
grassy bank. He divided his time between “the 
smallest house” and the castle. “The smallest 
house” stands on the beach and is built into the 
old town wall. It has but two rooms, one up- 
stairs and one down. Its door and shutters are 
green and its front is washed a soft old rose. 
Above it looms a great round watchtower, which 
in summer has patches of bright moss and 
clumps of wallflowers nodding in the sea breeze. 

The last person to occupy the house was a big 
sailor more than six feet high, who had to stoop 
to enter the door. But he loved the little house 
because it made him think of the ship’s cabin 
he had lived in all his sea-going life. He could 
sit on his bench against the wall and light his 
fire and fry his bacon on the other side of the 
room without getting up. At last he fell ill, and 
the Board of Health decided that the house was 
too small for comfort and decency. So they took 
the old sailor away, and no one has lived there 
since. But the children still love to look at the 
sea chest by the hob and the andirons and the 
narrow bed that shuts up against the wall like 
a berth in a Pullman; and whenever the bands 
of school children came, Kelly would lead the 
procession to the door as though he were the 
owner. 

Besides guarding “the smallest house,” Kelly 
used to pace back and forth in front of the castle 
as though he were a sentinel on duty. 

That spring everyone was busy preparing for 
a pageant of Conway’s history that was to take 
place in the summer. Even the smallest chil- 
dren were to be Welsh fairies, and David and 
Olive, Allen, Asaph and Gwenydd and all the 
rest were to take part in the folk dances and the 
lovely Welsh songs sung to the harp. Kelly got 
used to seeing Druids in long white garments 
with oak leaves around their heads stalking 
through the streets, and Roman soldiers in hel- 
mets, Welsh princes in homespun cloaks, shep- 
herds in goatskins, kings and knights in armor 
and ladies in ruffs and brocade passing in and 
out of the city gates. Perhaps the Welsh lan- 
guage was not so strange to Kelly as it would be 
to us, for he was an Irish goose and the Irish 
and Welsh are related. In olden times they 
spoke the same Celtic language. 

Kelly heard a good deal about bards and 
Druids that spring. Sometimes he wandered 
into the courtyard of the Plas Mawr and stood 
on the Druid stone there. Now a Druid stone 
looks like any other boulder. But Kelly, being 


a Celtic bird, knew that it was 
quite different, that it had a his- 
tory. The old Welsh people used 
to adore the sun, and they wor- 
shipped in circles of stone on hill- 
tops. But when they settled on 
the seashore or the plains they 
made their stone circles and each 
Druid, or priest, stood on a stone 
to raise himself above the earth. 
The bards, too, each with his harp 
in hand, sang their songs of praise 
or of war and glory standing on 
stones. Many of these songs have 
been handed down for hundreds 
of years and are very beautiful in 
words and music. The Welsh are 
poets and singers and hold a 
musical festival somewhere in 
Wales every summer. 

Kelly was present at the re- 
hearsals for the pageant, which 
was staged on the green slope 
across the little river. 

“I wish Kelly could be in this,” said Gwenydd, 
“he’s so interested. Can’t I be a goose girl and 
drive him?” It was decided that as a citizen 
Kelly should have his part in the pageant. But 
when he saw the goose girl’s stick he hissed. He 
had never been driven. So they left him to look 
on, and as he was always present he had a chance 
to learn a thing or two about his castle: 

It was one of the first built in Wales by the 
English king, Edward I, about seven hundred 
years ago. He built it in order to keep the 
Welsh in hand, for they were a turbulent, hard 
fighting people. But they cried out for a prince 
of their own and fought back bitterly. Soon 
after, the king had a son born in Carnarvon 
Castle in Wales, not far from Conway. “There 
is a prince for you,” said King Edward. “He is 
born in your own country and cannot speak a 
word of English!” Welshmen like a joke, and 
they accepted the little prince as their own. 
Since then the oldest son of the king of England 
has been called the Prince of Wales. 

So, of course, when Conway’s pageant was 
ready, the present Prince of Wales was invited 
to see it. He came with a noble escort over the 
bridge that had been opened by his great grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. The whole town gath- 
ered to welcome him, and as the children were 
to sing a Welsh chorus, they were placed near 





At the other end of the beach Conway’s noble castle rose through the 
mist, with towers and battlemented walls bung with ivy 


the castle gateway. David was dressed as a 
mountain shepherd boy in goatskin jacket and 
sandals, while Gwenydd wore the scarlet cloak, 
checked apron and tall, black beaver hat of a 
country girl. Banners were flying and trumpets 
blowing, and a flutter of excitement ran through 
the crowd as the Prince approached the castle. 
But the happy excitement changed to quick 
dismay, for there in the open portal stood Kelly 
of Conway with head erect, barring the way! 
Very red in the face, a guard went forward to 
drive the goose off with his cane. But Kelly 
stretched his neck and hissed. He did not like 
sticks. Who were these strange men in black 
coats pressing into his castle? David and Gwen- 
ydd turned white with fear. Would the Prince 
say “Off with his head!” But the Prince laughed 
and forbade anyone to drive Kelly away. When 
he had heard Kelly’s story he took off his hat 
and spoke politely to him. Perhaps he remem- 
bered that in some lands the goose used to be a 
symbol of kingship because it keeps watch and 
ward. 

And Kelly seemed to think that here was a 
nice young man who could be trusted in the cas- 
tle, for he raised his wings in salute and walked 
quietly away while the children burst into song. 

So, after all, it was Kelly who opened the pag- 
eant 
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N THE spring of 1917 Stubby ran away from 
home. Perhaps he hadn’t intended to enlist 
in the Army when he left his family, but he 

wandered into camp at Yale Field, near Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and he liked to listen to the 
band there, to hear the officers give commands 
and to see the soldiers march. He didn’t know 
what it was all about, but he enjoyed the excite- 
ment. So he immediately joined the 102d In- 
fantry of the 26th Division of the United States 
Army. 

Stubby was a welcome recruit. There were 
boys in camp who needed that cheerful little 
dog to keep them from feeling too homesick. 
Before the summer was over all the men who 
knew him loved him. They wished to take him 
overseas, but dogs were not allowed on board 
transports. 

Even so, September found Stubby on his way 
to France with his men. Sailors had smuggled 
him on board at Newport News when the divi- 
sion sailed away. It seemed impossible, though, 
for his friends to take him ashore when they 
landed at St. Nazaire, France. A mechanic on 
the ship offered to carry the dog back to the 
United States. He said he would keep him out 
of sight on the return voyage and take good care 
of him ever after. But the men decided that 
they could not part with their mascot, and they 
thought of a way to get him past the port au- 
thorities. His best friend, Mr. Conroy, believed 
that he could roll him in a blanket and carry 
him off on his back. He fashioned a wire net- 
ting carrier to put him in so he wouldn’t be 
smothered in the blanket. But the plan didn’t 
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The Story of Stubby 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


work, for the blanket, with Stubby in it, didn’t 
look exactly natural. Stubby, though, seemed 
to understand the situation and was so quiet 
and obedient that he was soon trotting along on 
his own four feet, in France. His master had 
wrapped him in his overcoat and walked off the 
ship without attracting a bit of attention. 

After that Stubby accompanied the troops 
wherever they went and made no trouble for any 
one. He was lost four times in France when his 
men moved from one sector to another. His 
friends didn’t worry about him, though, for they 
knew that he would be cared for because of his 
winning disposition. Even if he had been taken 
prisoner by the enemy, he would have been 
treated kindly. 

Stubby went into the front line February 5, 
1918, at Chemin des Dames, northwest of Sois- 
sons. When his regiment was being relieved, 
three days before the Germans made the final 
drive that took them almost to Paris, Stubby 
remained at the front. Then a dispatch rider, 
who was making arrangements with incoming 
French troops, sent the little dog back to his 
own outfit, where he belonged. 

The dog then accompanied his men into the 
Toul sector, and there, when he wandered into 
No Man’s Land, he was hit by a piece of shell 
and slightly wounded. The doctor of the regi- 
ment dressed his wounds. After that Stubby 
went with his men into Chateau Thierry, and, 
had he been a speechmaker, he could have told 
you from experience all about the campaigns at 
the Marne, Saint-Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. 

In due time Stubby was presented with a 
Victory Medal having five bars, one bar for each 
offensive in which he had taken part. 

After the Chateau Thierry drive, Stubby was 
presented with a beautiful blanket made by 
French ladies. It was of chamois skin, with flags 
of the Allies embroidered upon it in silk. His 
regiment and his name were written in gold. 
He wore the blanket ever afterward. This gor- 
geous gift was for him to dress up in on his first 
furlough to Paris. In that beautiful city the 
little dog stopped traffic because he attracted so 
much attention and such crowds gathered 
around him. Stubby stood at attention and wel- 
comed the admiring crowds regardless of traffic 
regulations. 


Stubby was credited with deeds 
of heroism on the battlefield. It 
is believed that he even saved 
lives by performing messenger and 
sentry duties. It is known that 
on one occasion he worked franti- 
cally to awaken a sleeping man 
just before a gas attack. That 
man put on his gas mask and 
thanked Stubby for saving his life. 

Stubby knew when men were 
wounded and used to watch and 
guard them. He tried to comfort 
them, too, by cuddling close be- 
side them while he slept with one 
eye open. Once in France he vis- 
ited his wounded master in a Red 
Cross hospital. He was such a model visitor that 
the doctors and nurses were almost as glad to see 
him as Mr. Conroy. It was at this time that he 
won the title of “Hero Dog.” 

From that time as long as he lived, it became 
the fashion for Stubby to be presented with 
medals. In Boston, in 1920, the Eastern Dog 
Club had a large silver medal made on purpose 
for him, on which was inscribed, “Awarded to 
the Hero Dog Stubby.” A gold medal, made by 
the Humane Society, was pinned on his blanket 
in July, 1921, by General Pershing. In all, the 
little mascot received about seventeen valuable 
medals. The little dog was made a life member 
of the American Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the American Legion. His name was always in 
the newspapers and he led more parades, perhaps, 
than any other dog in the world. 

He was the invited guest at all the conven- 
tions of the American Legion and accompanied 
the men in their parades. They were sorry that 
he did not live to go to Paris in 1927. 

Stubby appeared before three United States 
Presidents. One time he stood at attention 
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Stubby led more parades, perbaps, than any other dog in the world 


when President Wilson reviewed the 102d Infan- 
try in France. In 1921 he and Laddie Boy led 
the animal parade in Washington which was re- 
viewed by the President and Mrs. Harding. In 
1925 he marched in review at Omaha, Nebraska, 
before President Coolidge. 

Always his courtesy and gentleness were as 
unfailing as his bravery had been on the field of 
battle. He lived seven years after the close of 
the War, cared for by the young man who called 
himself Stubby’s guardian. 

Stubby died of old age when he was fourteen. 
He was ill only three days in a dog hospital. 
When the doctor telephoned, late at night, that 
the little dog had only a few hours to live, 
Stubby’s master asked permission to come and 
stay with him until the end. This was against 
the rules of the dog hospital. Visitors were not 
admitted at that hour. 

Accordingly, the young man went out and 
took his old pal away from the hospital, where 
he was lying all by himself. The dog knew his 
friend and was pitifully glad to see him. So 
Stubby died with love for his master shining in 

his eyes. 

Stubby now stands in a glass case in the 
museum of the American Red Cross at 
Washington. He is wearing his famous 
French blanket, which is weighed down 

; with medals and service chevrons and car- 
' ries a wound stripe, too. Beside him in 
the case is a sort of scrapbook diary which 
gives his entire war record and tells of all 
his honors at home, with photographs, let- 
ters and newspaper clippings. Hundreds 
of school boys and girls from all over the 
United States visit him every day during 
the spring vacations. Stubby will never 
be forgotten now. 
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This model of Shub-ad, the Su- 
merian Queen, is in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. 
It was made to wear the elabo- 
rate headdress and beautiful 
jewelry which the scientists 
found in ber burial chamber 





2 Part of ber headdress is a beau- 
tiful gold comb with seven nod- 
ding gold daisies. Her earrings 
are huge gold crescents. Her 
necklace of gold and semi-pre- 
cious stones is not unlike those 
which are in fashion today 


In the Days of Queen Shub-ad 


MARGARET R. SCHERER 


UEEN SHUB-AD of Ur lived more than five 
9 thousand years ago. In her day the cities of 
the Sumerian land, which men named Babylonia in 
later times and now call Irak, were richer and older 
than the cities of Egypt. Before the first pyra- 
mid was built, the kings of the Sumerians lived in 
well-built palaces and wore golden ornaments which 
no artist jeweler of today could surpass. Yet, for 
all their wealth, after a while these cities fell into 
ruin and were forgotten for hundreds and thousands 
of years. 

Not so many years ago, men began to explore these 
dead cities, covered by the drifting sands and river 


HUB-AD, Queen of Ur, sat in her golden 
chair and frowned while she fingered the 
silver bulls’ heads on its arms. The heat 

had crept up from the Euphrates marshes even 
into the windowless chamber where she sat, 
screened from the open court by a scarlet cur- 
tain hung between inlaid columns, patterned 
curiously with black and red stones and mother- 
of-pearl. She was tired of the palace and longed 
for the cool dusk when she could drift on the 
river in her crescent-shaped boat, watching Nan- 
nar, the moon god, and his daughter, Ishtar, the 
evening star, ride in the dark sky. She had laid 
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mud, and in the ruins they found many marvelous 
things. The ancient Sumerians buried with their dead 
the things they had liked to use in life, and the old 
graves were full of treasures. Some of the most 
beautiful were found in the grave of Queen Shub-ad 
herself. Since 1922 two great museums, the British 
Museum in London and the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, have sent an 
expedition to Babylonia, and they have uncovered 
what is perhaps the oldest civilization now known 
in all the world—the civilization on which Abraham 
turned his back when he set out from Ur of the 
Chaldees to found a new nation. 


off her heavy headdress of golden leaves and 
flowers set with carnelian and lapis lazuli, and 
her necklaces of lapis and carnelian beads cun- 
ningly woven together. Yet, even in her simple 
linen dress, none could fail to know that she was 
a queen, thought Nin-dumu-Nin, the captive 
maiden from Erech, who waved the great 
plumed fan to and fro beside the golden chair. 
The maid watched her anxiously, for the Queen’s 
moods might mean great good or greater evil to 
her slaves. 

Shub-ad had played for a little while upon her 
gaming board inlaid with lapis and with patterns 


of strange, twisted animals carved in shell. She 
had sent for her cockle shells of gold filled with 
rouges and ointments and had bade another 
maid paint her lips and eyes. And she had 
thought over all the harpers and sweet singers 
who had entertained her through so many a long 
afternoon, but their songs were old from much 
hearing. Nin-dumu-Nin looked about for some 
happy word to brighten the Queen’s frown, for 
this was an evil omen. 

“O Queen, live forever,” she ventured. “Would 
not a new singer be a boon on such a day as 
this?” 

“Is there, then, such a wonder in Ur?” 
asked Shub-ad, the Queen. “If there be, 
send for him at once, and he shall be as 
welcome as the evening star and as the 
wind at moonrise.” 

Nin-dumu-Nin clapped her hands. 
“Have them bring Naram-Sin before the 
Queen,” she bade the slave who answered. 
‘He is a captive new come from Erech,” 
she said to Shub-ad, as the slave darted 
on his way. “He is a prince’s son, they 
say; good to look upon, and he ean play 
skilfully upon the harp and sing besides.” 

Now this was indeed the truth, yet the 
maiden told less than she knew. For 
Naram-Sin was her own brother, who had 
led the men of Erech out to rescue her and 
had been made prisoner himself. He was, 
as she had said, a sweet singer and hand- 
some, and she hoped greatly that he might 
win favor from the Queen for them both. 


’ 





This harp was found in the grave of a prince who may 


have been Shub-ad’s husband. The inlaid plaque 
(above) with the pictures of Gilgamesh, forms the part 
of the sounding board below the bull’s head 





The curtains parted once more, and a young 
man stood between the inlaid columns. He 
wore the short loin-cloth of a captive, but his 
head was high as any prince’s. A slave by his 
side carried a tall harp covered with beaten gold, 
ending in the head of a golden bull bearded with 
lapis lazuli. On its sounding board was a panel 
of shell carved with old stories of beasts and 
men. Another slave bore cooling drinks in tall 
fluted cups of gold, and another brought figs 
and dates in golden bowls. 

The Queen looked at the young captive a mo- 
ment and then spoke. “Sing 
me asong,” she said. “I care 
not what, so that it may while 
away the time until the cool 
of the day.” 

Naram-Sin took the harp 
and tuned it with strong fin- 
gers. “I will sing you the 
song of Gilgamesh, the hunter 
king of Erech,” he said, “for 
Gilgamesh himself is carved 
upon this very harp holding 
the great bulls which he slew 
in the wilderness.” His hand 
swept the strings in a mighty 
chord: 


“TONG ago, in the days of 
the ancients when the 
world was yet fresh from the 
great Flood, the men of Elam 
fell upon the city of Erech and 
burnt it to ashes. But the 
queen of that city escaped 
and fled into the wilderness 
with Gilgamesh, her young 
son. And the lad grew up 
in the wilderness warring with the beasts which 
had overrun the earth after the Flood, scorpions 
like men and bulls with men’s heads and winged 
griffins, until he was so strong that he could 
strangle a lion by pressing it against his side as 
though it were no more than a eat. 

“When he had grown to manhood he set out 
to conquer again the city of his fathers, and he 
won for himself an army to war against Erech, 
where the men of Elam ruled. The city fell be- 
fore him, and Gilgamesh’ rode through its gates 
armed in gold like the god of fire, and his helmet 
shone like the sun at noonday. The lords of 
Erech welcomed him, and when he was crowned 
king the maidens threw roses and garlands in his 
path, for he was strong and good to look upon. 

“His fame spread to the four ends of the earth, 
and came to the ears of Ishtar, the daughter of 
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the moon, lady of love and of the evening star. 
She robed herself like a spirit of the wood and 
met Gilgamesh in the forest. But though he 
was drawn to her while he thought her a wild 
wood maid, he fled in fear when he knew her 
for a goddess. 

“Now the Lady Ishtar was not wont to be de- 
nied, so she arrayed herself in all her splendor 
and came to the court of Gilgamesh to demand 
him as her lord. But Gilgamesh was wise as 
well as bold, and he made answer: ‘O Ishtar, 
Queen of the Evening, where, then, are the hus- 
bands you have had before—Tammuz, and Alala 
the Eagle, and the shepherd, Taboulon? Your 
maidens weep for them by the rivers while you 
seek another mate. It is not well that a mortal 
should wed a goddess, for her love brings naught 
but death.’ 

“Ishtar was angry beyond all imagining, for 
none had refused her before since her star had 
first risen in the evening sky. She called upon 
heaven for all the plagues the gods had made, 
and begged them to create new ills for Gilga- 
mesh. So many and so great were the sufferings 
and the perils and the toils which befell Gilga- 
mesh that I might not tell them all before the 
boat of Nannar rises in the sky. But at last the 
goddess smote the king with a dread disease 
which drove him like a scorpion’s sting from 
land to land. At last the seers foretold that he 
would win no relief till he should find Uta- 
Napishtim, who had been saved when the great 
Flood covered the earth and afterward had been 
carried alive to dwell with the gods because he 
was a righteous man. 

“The way to the gods’ dwelling was hard and 
long, and led through Aralu, the land of death, 
but after many trials Gilgamesh found the an- 
cient seer in the immortal gardens. Uta-Napish- 
tim greeted him with wonder and with joy, for 
since he himself had come long years before, no 
mortal had set foot in the land of the gods. He 
healed Gilgamesh of his disease as had been 
foretold, for he was wiser than any man on 
earth, and he told the hunter king many things 
which had long been hidden from the race of 
men. And so the hero heard the story of the 
great Flood, and of how Uta-Napishtim had 
been warned by a merciful god to build a ship 
and take therein his 
family and some of 
all the animals that 
lived and of how the 
Flood had waxed 
mighty and covered 
the earth, and had 
waned again. 
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Queen Shub-ad’s gaming board, now in the British Museum 


“After hearing all this Gilgamesh departed 
from paradise, for he who had not been chosen 
by the gods might not dwell there, and came 
again to Erech and ruled in the city of his fa- 
thers. But when he was about to die the gods 
took him up again into heaven and made him 
one of themselves. And they set him over the 
hunters of the earth, because since the world 
began there had been no hunter so mighty as 
Gilgamesh of Erech.”* 


HE captive’s hand swept one more chord and 

stopped. Shub-ad sat still in her golden 
chair, with a smile now upon her lips. “Not for 
many a day have I heard so brave a song,” she 
said, “or one sung so well. He who can sing thus 
should not be a slave. Choose whether I shall 
send you to your home with whatever gifts you 
wish, or whether you would stay in Ur and have 
the Queen’s favor.” 

Naram-Sin looked at Nin-dumu-Nin behind 
the golden chair. “O Queen,” he made answer, 
“Tam a man of Erech, and in my own city my 
father is a prince. And there is but one treasure 
in Ur which I would have above all others. Nin- 
dumu-Nin, who stands behind your chair, is my 
sister. The men of Ur fell upon my father’s 
caravan as it journeyed and sold her into slavery. 
It was to rescue her that I fought against Ur, 
and without her I cannot go back to Erech, for 
she is the only daughter of my mother, and 
dearly loved.” 

Shub-ad played a moment with the golden 
rings upon her fingers, and then smiled again. 
“Take her, young harper,” she said, “and go your 
way—though I doubt whether a prince of Erech 
has such riches as you might have had in Ur. 
And to show that the Queen of Ur is not un- 
grateful to the singer who has lightened a weary 
day, you shall ride in a chariot of silver drawn 
by the swiftest donkeys in my stables, that you 
may enter Erech as one whom the Queen de- 
lights to honor. 

“But now the evening is come and the Lady 
Ishtar rides in the west, forgetting Gilgamesh in 
some new love. Let us eat and drink and make 
us merry, for who knows whether ever again I 
shall hear so sweet a singer or so brave a song.” 


*The story of Gilgamesh, 
which is one of the oldest 
epics in the world, has been 
found carved on many an- 
cient tablets of Babylonia. 
Queen Shub-ad must have 
known it, for the harp with 
the picture of Gilgamesh 
upon it was found in the 
grave of a prince who may 
have been her husband. 


Happy Ending 


HE War Service Section of the American Red 

Cross does a great deal for soldiers still in 
service and for ex-service men and their families. 
Specially does it help ex-service men in hospi- 
tals. It is through the Red Cross War Service 
that your gifts go throughout the year to brighten 
the lives of such hospital patients. This true 
story about one of these men will make you glad 
that you share in cheering our soldiers and that 
the Red Cross stands by to help them all the 
time. 


outside. It was warm in the office of the 

Red Cross worker at the government hospi- 
tal, but Van felt very miserable. He had just 
been brought in by three of the blind patients 
and introduced to the “Red Cross Lady” as “the 
new blind boy.” Van knew it was better for 
him to be here than back in the crowded little 
house in Tennessee, even though his people were 
as good to him as they knew how to be. But he 
felt so lonely and homesick, just a poor blind 
colored man, with everything so strange about 
him. He heard the “Red Cross Lady’s” nice 
voice asking him about how he liked the place 
and the weather up here in the North, but he 
could not answer her. There was such a lump 
in his throat. At last Van said: “Raggedy Man 
is down at de depot. He come on de train be- 
hine me. Won’t you, please ma’am, git him?” 

“Why, yes, Van, we'll try,” said the Red Cross 
Lady, and asked no questions, but went to the 
station to find out who or what Raggedy Man 
might be, though she had guessed that he must 
be Van’s dog. 

And so he was, a fat poodle in a home-made 
crate in the express company’s office. Helped 
by an obliging expressman, the Red Cross 
worker got him out and then she and the Trav- 
elers’ Aid took the hungry little dog to a res- 
taurant for a good meal. Next thing Raggedy 
Man knew he was riding along in a Ford, feel- 
ing very superior to any dogs he passed travel- 
ing afoot, but wondering, too, where his master 
might be. It was supper time when he caught 
sight of him. And then Raggedy Man _ just 
crept into his master’s arms and licked away the 
tears that streamed over Van’s cheeks. 

For a while Raggedy Man was happy as could 
be, leading Van around and never making a mis- 
take when his master called out “Column right, 


t WAS New Year’s day, and cold and shivery 





Junior Red Cross members of No. 7 School, Passaic, N. J., 


purchased narcissus bulbs in November. The bulbs were 
blooming by Christmas, and the Juniors took them to pa- 
tients in the city’s hospitals 


honey,” or “Column left, baby,” or “Step, 
honey.” But naturally it was against the rules 
for patients to have their pets with them, and 
so one day Raggedy Man was packed into a good 
crate the janitor in the Red Cross had made for 
him and a new white enameled drinking cup was 
put inside to be used on his journey back to the 
South. Van did not complain. He just sat 
holding his dog in his lap until the very last min- 
ute. Then he said good-bye to the only posses- 
sion he had in the world. 

But the last part of the story is better. In 
talks with Van the Red Cross worker found out 
enough about his Army record to make her 
pretty sure that he should be getting money 
from the government, though poor Van, blind 
and ignorant, did not know this. For many 
weeks she worked on his case, writing to the 
Veterans’ Bureau and getting together the papers 
that were needed, papers that Van could never 
have attended to for himself. August 22 was a 
great day in Van’s life. That day he and his 
sister Sarah came to the Red Cross worker’s of- 
fice and she showed them a check for more than 
$1,800, money due him from the government. 
The Red Cross arranged to have this money 
taken care of for him and he and his sister took 
$200 and bought Van some new clothes and a 
ticket to Tennessee on a visit to his people and 
to dear Raggedy Man, who had not forgotten 
him. 

Now Van is back at the hospital. He is very 
happy there, working regularly in the hospital 
shop where the patients learn to make useful 
and salable things. He gets money for all his 
needs from the monthly sum allowed him by 
the government, money he would probably never 
have had except for the help of the Red Cross 
worker. 
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Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 





—Rosert Lovis Stevenson 


BROTHERS AFTER ALL 


WONDERFUL scene took place at the Pass 
of Montecroce on the Italo-Austrian Alpine 
frontier the other day. 

Two processions came winding round the pass 
with bands playing and regimental colors gleam- 
ing in the sun. Austrian Chasseurs were march- 
ing to meet Italian Alpini, regiments which had 
fought against each other during the War. But 
it was clear that today they had not come to 
fight, for each procession had a coffin draped in 
flags, and behind the soldiers came men, women 
and children in civilian clothes. 

At last the two processions met at the frontier 
post. There they saluted each other, and the 
Italian soldiers played Austria’s National An- 
them. Then the Austrian soldiers played the 
Italian Anthem. Salvos were fired into the 
still Alpine air, the buglers sounded the Last 
Post, and the coffins were exchanged. A priest 
gave his blessing and the two _ processions 
marched away again, each to its own country. 

Here is the history of that strange meeting in 
the Alps. During the War Captain Mario 
Musso of the Italian Alpini fell fighting on 
Austrian soil and was buried where he fell. 
Lieutenant Fritz Weillhauter of the Austrian 
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Guard was killed in Italy and was also buried 
on the battlefield. Both had won medals which 
are the equivalent of our Victoria Cross, and 
they were heroes to their countrymen. 

When the War was over and the hatreds had 
faded away the relatives of the two dead youths 
asked if their bodies might not rest in their 
native lands. The request was readily granted. 
The ex-enemy countries vied in honoring each 
other’s dead. Priests, troops, mayors and people 
accompanied the coffins from their wayside 
graves to the mountain pass where the heroes 
were exchanged and borne homeward. 

Strangers shook hands at that Alpine meet- 
ing, looked into each other’s eyes and thought: 
“We are brothers after all. Why should those 
poor boys have died? We will not fight again.” 

And so the soldiers who died for their coun- 
trymen were able to serve those countrymen 


again even after death. 
—“Children’s Newspaper,” London, August 10, 1929. 


THANKSGIVING 


I’m thankful that my land is fair, 

That God gives us so much care. 

I thank Him for my daily bread, 

My pleasant home and warm bed. 

And when I go to school each day 

I think of Pilgrims on the way, 

Who helped so much our land so free, 
Our beautiful land of liberty. 


"THIS little song came last November with the 
following note from the Normal School at 
Oneonta, New York: 


Dear Junior Rep Cross: 

We have written a poem about Thanksgiving We are 
sending it to you, so maybe the children that take the 
Junior Red Cross magazine may sing it or read it. The 
tune we sing it by is “My Maryland.” But they may 
sing any tune to it they want to. 

Yours truly, 
FourtH Grape Rep Cross Juntors. 


THE CALENDAR PICTURE 


HE boy in this month’s CALENDAR picture is 
Raymond Track, a Cheyenne Indian, and 
pupil of the Busby Government School. The 
picture was done in a Junior Red Cross garden 
on the Tongue River Reservation, Montana. It 
was the end of the season, when the vegetables 
had been harvested and the boys were tearing 
up the dry corn stalks for cattle bedding. 
The Junior Red Cross garden was planted on 
a patch of ground near the school, and there was 
a sign on the fence with a Red Cross painted on 
it. The vegetables were saved for poor families 
on the Reservation who had none of their own. 









Life at School on the Labrador 


ELIZABETH CRISWELL 


A LEADER in Dr. Gren- 
fell’s work in Labrador 
tells about the school at 
one of the mission sta- 
tions. 


LITTLE yellow 
building nest- 
ling among firs 

and spruces, houses the 
fifty-fivechildren going 
to Yale School. The 
swift North West River 
flows a few feet away 
and close to the 
schoolhouse broadens 
into a beautiful bay 
as it passes into Hamilton Inlet. The pupils are 
the children of fur trappers whose ancestors came 
from Scotland or England in the early days. 

Very few of the children had had any chance 
for schooling before the opening of this school 
last year; one or two hed been taught their letters 
by their mothers, but up here a mother, who must 
be a housewife, boot-maker, tailor and seam- 
stress besides helping to care for the numerous 
dogs, catch trout and snare rabbits for food, has 
little time for teaching. 

Most of the children live in lonely spots on 
the bay and seldom see a stranger; so to see 
many new faces was very upsetting at first. But 
gradually shyness wore away, and interest in 
school work awakened. Those from distant set- 
tlements live in a boarding home. The boys cut 
and carry in the wood, bring water from the 
river, take care of the chickens, the goats and the 
two cows and tend the trout and smelt nets which 
give us fresh fish. The girls help with the cook- 
ing, cleaning and laundry work. Each Saturday 
in winter the boys go over the hills for partridge 
and rabbit, and when the bay and river have 
frozen we get fresh fish by chopping a hole in the 
ice. 

Our animals are getting along splendidly. 
Quantities of fresh milk every day, and how 
good! Early last November Cornelia, our oldest 
cow, presented us with a calf, Pippa. It was 
hard to keep Pippa warm during the cold weath- 
er. You would have laughed at the coat I made 
her from an old coat from the Clothes Store. 





Yale School on the Labrador is a little yellow building 
nestling among firs and spruces 


But Pippa wore it 
gratefully every night. 

Before snow comes, 
one of our chief pleas- 
ures is gathering wild 
berries in the hills and 
swamps — currants, 
red raspberries, par- 
tridge berries, swamp 
berries, blueberries 
and bakeapples. A 
boat-load of us went 
berrying last week. 
We had trouble with 
the engine of the mo- 
tor boat and got to 
Goose Bay very late. The tents were set up at 
last, and a hot supper was cooked and eaten. 
Then, wrapped in blankets, we went to sleep. A 
heavy rain awakened us early, and after break- 
fast we sat around the camp fire telling stories 
until the sun peeped out of the clouds. Then 
away to the hill for the bright red partridge ber- 
ries. 

When we were ready to start home, the wind 
was whipping the bay to such a fury that we 
couldn’t get off, so again we camped for the 
night. Next morning a dense fog imprisoned us 
till nearly noon, but finally we pushed off, sail- 
ing over big waves, but kept dry by the tent 
set up in the bow. All went well until the pack- 
ing blew out of the engine, and before the man 
could mend it, the early darkness was on us. We 
decided to anchor for the night. Then high 
winds came up and lifted our boat on to a huge 
rock and the waves almost battered her to pieces. 
But at last we shoved off and beat our way to a 
better harbor. At daylight we found that we 
were only about five miles from Yale School, so 
with a calmer sea we arrived in time for an early 
breakfast. 

All the older children are studying the Morse 
Code, for we have a radio and all want to be able 
to send messages. We are organized into a 
Junior Red Cross and have Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide companies. The Yale School children 
send greetings from the Labrador to the children 
in other countries. 
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A Swallow Tale 


ANDREE D'ESTREES 


Illustrations by Wynna Wright 


Ill, IN EGYPT 


HE swallow band reached the other shore 

of the Mediterranean safely, and Perey and 

Chip landed on some beautiful golden sand 
that spread in rolling hills for miles and miles and 
glistened in the strong sunlight. 


“Ts this Africa at last?” asked Chip rather 
timidly, for she was afraid of being mistaken 


again. 

“Yes, this is it,” said Whiskers. “Do you see 
those funny tall sticks in the distance with tufts 
on top like worn feather dusters? They are 
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palm trees. Hereafter, whenever you see palm 
trees, you may feel pretty certain you are in 
Africa; that is to say, unless you happen to be 
in California in the United States. But then 
there are no giraffes, or monkeys, or crocodiles 
or exciting things like that in California. 

“T am not very keen on crocodiles,” said Chip. 
“Couldn’t we go on to California? I once heard 
a seagull say that the climate was perfect there.” 

“Nonsense, child. California is almost half- 
way round the world from here! But you will 
like Egypt. It is crowded with nice old monu- 
ments which are full of cosy nooks and corners 


for us to shelter in. 
mountain over there? 


Do you see that big stone 

That is one of the great 
Pyramids. The kings of Egypt had them built 
as tombs five thousand years ago or more. The 
long blue snaky thing that runs south to north 
is the river Nile. That great big statue of a 
lion lying down, with a head like a woman, is 
‘alled the Sphinx. I expect we'll stop some- 
where on it, unless a flock of herons is there 
ahead of us. The storks never bother us; they 
as far as South Africa and Madagascar, 
and the wild geese come along later.” 

When all the flight was gathered in a hollow 
of the Sphinx’s face, Grannie-Swallow said: 

“My dear children, I see that some pigeons 
have been here before us, and the careless, un- 
tidy birds have left this place in a disgraceful 
state. We must get to work and clear up all 
these bits of straw, feathers and rubbish before 
we settle down.” 

“This is known as a clean-up campaign,’ 
Whiskers whispered to his friend. 

After their work was done, he 
on to the Nile, 
bath.” 

“Oh, Iam so tired, I’d rather go to sleep,” 
Chip. 

“Why, my dear, you shock me! You are 
missing one of the ; great joys in existence! Be- 
sides, you must keep yourself clean, you know. 
If you don’t take a bath every day and give your 
feathers a good brushing up, you will lose all 
your gloss and your white waistcoat will be 
gray and dirty. No other birds will come near 
you. So follow me, there’s a good girl, and see 
how refreshed and pretty you will feel after 
washing.” 

Beside the river, they came upon a camel ly- 
ing down in the sand, his four feet neatly tucked 
under him. Chip was a little afraid of such a 


go on 


-alled: “Come 
and we can have a delicious 


said 


big animal, but Perey flew right over to him. 
he was not even 


The camel was not asleep; 


Percy perched himself on 
the camel’s nose and soon 
spied a piece of feather 
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chewing and munching up the greenstuffs he 
had eaten that morning (for camels chew the 
cud just like cows). Indeed, he looked very sad 
and depressed. 

“What is the matter with you, old boy? You 
were not so gloomy last year,” said Perey, land- 
ing on one of the camel’s humps and playfully 
picking off a few fleas. 

The camel’s yellow fur was very shaggy and 
very dirty. He liked the birds to clean him 
where he couldn’t seratch and in exchange he 
pretended not to notice when they stole some 
of his hairs to line their nests. 

“I’m feeling bluer and bluer every minute,” 
said he. “Perhaps you can help me. You know 
I have only one eye left, don’t you? Well, a 
short while ago, something flew into it, and I 
have’ been crying and crying and I can’t get it 
out, and if I remain blind, I shall die of hunger. 
Baw!!!” he cried out, making an enormous, 
dreadful sound, such as only a camel can make. 

“Stop that noise at once, please! You make 
me giddy. Crying won’t help you. Let me see 
if I can do anything.” Percy perched himself 
on the camel’s nose and his sharp eyes soon 
spied a piece of fluffy feather, which he picked 
out very carefully with his beak. 

“There! It was only a bit of down from the 
breast of a stork flying overhead. It is gone 
now. Cheer up!” 

“Oh, was that all?” said the camel, sulkily, 
feeling ashamed at having cried for so little. 
And he never even said as much as “Thank 
you.” 

“What a very disagreeable animal!” said 
Chip. 

“Oh, that is nothing. You mustn’t expect too 
much gratitude for helping people. What I did 
for him is called First Aid and it is a form of 
service. You don’t give service for the sake of 
praise and thanks.” 

(To be concluded in the December issue) 


There!” be said. “It was 
only a bit of down from 
a stork flying overbead.” 
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The Riley Street School girls start out on their journey to Tankerton 


From the London Mail 


ILEY Street School is in Bermondsey, one 


of the many divisions of London. In the 

album that the pupils in the girls’ depart- 
ment there sent to Park School in Asheville, 
North Carolina, the teacher explained that Ber- 
mondsey is an industrial district, with small 
houses, no gardens and scarcely any trees or 
plants. But all the public buildings have win- 
dow boxes and free seed are given to people in 
the district who are willing to grow flowers. 
Window boxes full of daffodils and tulips, and 
red geraniums, blue lobelia and white daisies 
brighten the sober streets through the spring and 
summer. 


OUR SCHOOL 


NE of the pupils gave this description of 
Riley School: 

“Our school is a large three-story building. 
The Infants’ Department is on the first floor, 
and the girls are on the second and the boys are 
on the top. 

“In the big playground we have a court where 
we play netball often against other schools. Last 
year we were not very far from the top compar- 
ing ourselves with all the other schools in Ber- 
mondsey, and we hope to be top this year. Be- 
sides the matches we play for marks we play 
friendly matches, just for practice. 

“On breaking-up day in July we have an enter- 
tainment. Each class gives a little display either 
of dancing, drill or singing. We also have a 
crowning ceremony. One girl in every class is 
chosen to be Queen and there are four Maids 
of Honor and in the first class there are six Maids 
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of Honor. The first class Queen has to make a 
speech, also the four Maids of Honor. When 
the Queens and Maids of Honor have their 
dresses and flowers arranged they all have their 
photographs taken. The girls take the flowers 
home to keep after the festival is over. 

“Empire Day, May 24, is also a great day. We 
generally have a pageant with different girls 
dressed to represent different parts of the Em- 
pire. Others represent great men who have 
helped to build our Empire. All the countries bow 
and give their presents to Britannia. 

“When we return after the summer holidays 
we have a Flower Show. Governess sells us the 
plants and mould in the spring and we let the 
plants grow at home, and then fetch them back 
and put them on for a School Flower Show. If 
we win a prize at school we send our plants to 
the Town Hall to see if we can gain a prize there. 

“Every Tuesday morning the girls have the 
privilege of going to the new baths where they 
are taught swimming free of charge. 

“Nearly every year we have a school journey. 
The girls pay a little money and go away either 
to the sea or to the country.” 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY TO THE SEA 


HIS is the account of a trip of the Riley 
Street girls: 

“On our school journey to Tankerton near the 
seashore, we went as far as Victoria Station by 
bus and tram. We then boarded a train and 
set off for Tankerton. We passed many green 
fields, some with cows in them, and others with 
horses. Also we passed through tunnels cut 
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through the hills. When we arrived at Whitsta- 
ble Station we got off the train and walked a lit- 
tle way to ‘The Alexandra Club.’ 

“The home was very nice indeed. There were 
three, four or five girls in a room. Our rooms 
were all very neat and tidy, and we tried to keep 
them so throughout our fortnight’s stay. 

“The sister and the maids were sweet and 
kind, especially the sister, who never found fault 
with anyone and was never sad. If you asked 
her to do anything for you she would do it with- 
out being asked twice. 

“On the seashore we hunted for sea animals 
and shells to draw. We almost trod 
on the crabs, there were so many. 
We also found the five-fingered star 
fish and the jelly fish. If the jelly 
fish is left on the sand the sun dries 
it up to nothing. We found many 
periwinkles, too. At Herne Bay we 
found the hermit crab, which finds 
a whelk, eats the whelk out of its 
shell and makes its home there. 

“While we were staying at Tank- 
erton we went to the Cathedral at 
Canterbury, which is very beautiful 
indeed. In the Cathedral we were 
shown the Black Prince’s Tomb, above which 
hangs the Prince’s armor. We were also shown 
the spot where Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was murdered as he turned to face 
his accusers. 

“We went into St. Martin’s Church, which is 
the oldest church in England. We saw the font 
in which St. Augustine, the Christian mission- 
ary from Rome, was supposed to have baptized 
Ethelbert, King of Kent. Also we saw the dif- 
ferent doorways which are all blocked in. They 
were made by the Romans, Saxons and Nor- 
mans. Queen Bertha, who was King Ethelbert’s 
wife, is supposed to have come into the church 
by the door made by the Saxons. We also saw 
the Leper’s Squint which is opposite the altar. 
It is down very low in the wall, but in those days 
there were no seats in the church, so when the 
people knelt down the lepers could see the altar 
over their heads. 

“We went into the Weavers’ Cottages, which 
were given to the Protestants of Flanders when 
they fled from religious persecution in their own 
country. In return, the Flemish Protestants 
taught the citizens of Canterbury how to weave. 
The people who work there now have copied the 
Flemish looms, which we were shown. 

“Afterwards we were shown the debtors’ 
prison, where people had to go if they owed 
money they could not pay back. In this room 








The War Memorial and Canterbury Cathedral which the 
girls visited while they were at Tankerton. At left, 
Edith Dark who wrote the story of “Our School” 


there were three bicycles of olden times. One 

was called the Boneshaker and another the 

Penny-farthing. We were also shown a fire 

engine of long ago. It was like a flat oblong 

box, with four wooden handles for men to car- 
ry it by. On the ceiling hung a huge bell 
which was rung as the men took the fire 
engine along. We then came out of the West 

Gate of Canterbury. This is the only gate 

standing now, but when there was a wall 
around the city there were three others. We 
saw the War Memorial outside the Silent Chapel, 
in which we saw the tomb for all the brave men 
who were killed in the Great War. 

“After tea we often went down on the cliffs at 
Tankerton and played rounders, a game we 
greatly enjoyed and looked forward to every 
evening. The first few days we were there we 
played at cricket, which we also liked. 

“The first Saturday we went to Blean Woods, 
about a mile from the home. It was bluebell 
time, and we wanted to gather some bluebells 
to send back to school with our head mistress 
who had come down for the week-end. By the 
time we got there we had only about ten min- 
utes to pick them, for we had to get back for 
dinner. When we went to Blean Woods again 
on the following Friday we took our tea with 
us and had it in a field. 

“Another Saturday we went to Herne Bay by 
bus. It was very interesting, for we went into 
the water to paddle. Ahead of us there was a 
bed of mussels and we all waded out to reach 
them. While we were at Tankerton we were also 
taken out to the oyster beds, where we spent two 
happy hours. 

“This visit to Tankerton was our seventh 
school journey. All the others were very enjoy- 
able but we think this one was the very best we 
have had.” 
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Hungarian Juniors Celebrate 


HOUGH no American 

Juniors were in Buda- 

pest last May 9 to see 
the Hungarian Junior Red 
Cross féte, all of you shared 
in it, for a gift of $75.00 from 
your National Children’s 
Fund helped meet some of 
the expenses. 

The delegations began ar- 
riving the afternoon before, 
from every part of Hungary. 
Many of the children had 
never seen their capital, and 
as soon as they had rested 
and enjoyed the refreshments 
provided by the city Juniors 
they were off in sight-seeing 
buses. The Budapest schools were all closed for 
that day and the next, which was Ascension Day 
and a regular holiday, and older Juniors acted 
as guides. There were also two special theatre 
performances, one for the younger and one for 
the older delegates. 

Ten o'clock next morning found rows upon 
rows of Juniors, many in national costumes, as- 
sembled in the big concert hall for the presenta- 
tion of a Hungarian national Junior Red Cross 
banner. After the National Creed had been 
sung, Prince Albrecht, the Honorary President 
of the Junior Red Cross, spoke. The President 
then explained that the banner was in recogni- 
tion of the Hungarian Juniors’ quiet, untiring 
work during the last eight years. Next, Mme. 
Bud, wife of the Minister of Economics, placed 
on the flag a ribbon decoration presented by 
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Their national costumes made the field a blaze 
of color 


Mme. Horthy, wife of the 
Regent, with the words, 
‘Faithful and true,” and rep- 
resentatives of the Red 
Cross, the national and city 
governments, the League of 
Red Cross Societies in Paris 
and other organizations 
drove nails in the flagpole, 
as asign of their share in the 
ceremonies. 

A pupil of the St. Stephen 
School of Budapest accept- 
ed the flag and in the name 
of all the Juniors promised 
fidelity to all it stands for. 
Finally the delegations filed 
past in turn to salute the 
flag, each announcing the name of its town. 

The Junior pageant was given that afternoon 
in the Hungarian Athletic Club Stadium on 
Saint Margaret Island. On a throne sat Hun- 
garia, her face veiled, mourning for the suffering 
and want caused her children by the War. The 
Red Cross, who stood near her, called a group 
of Juniors and presented them with four white 
flags, which showed in large letters the chief 
activities of the Hungarian Junior Red Cross: 
hygiene, work, service and friendship. As each 
was raised in turn, Junior groups demonstrated 
activities under that head. 

As she watched all this busy work, Hungaria 
became more hopeful. At last the Red Cross, 
led by the children, took the veil from her face, 
and the actors expressed their joy and homage 
in many beautiful drills, dances and songs. 





In Other Lands 


” HE best summer we ever had,” 
say the Latvian Juniors who spent 
the vacation months out of doors 

as shepherds and shepherdesses. You 
may remember reading in the Septem- 
ber News how many Latvian families 
suffered in the floods. Well, early last 
May notices were received by all the 
Junior Circles of the flood region, say- 
ing that boys and girls from 10 to 15 
years of age might apply at the na- 
tional Junior Red Cross headquarters 
in Riga for summer employment tend- 
ing herds on prosperous farms beyond 
the flooded districts. In this way they 
would not only support themselves and help 
their families by earning a little, but would get 
out of their damp homes and gloomy surround- 
ings into the fields and the sunshine. 

By the middle of June, 229 children had 
applied at the Riga office. First, a doctor made 
sure they were strong enough for the work, and 
then they were given beds and meals in the 
Junior Red Cross building until the farmers who 
were to act as their foster-parents arrived to take 
them away. 

Now they have come back, brown and healthy 
from the long hours in the pastures, and all with 
quite a little money to help out through the win- 
ter and the school year. 


A THE beginning of the winter session, the 

British Juniors of Link No. 587, Newport 
Pagnell, had a Harvest Gift Service. After the 
program, they carried to sick and old people of 
their neighborhood all the fruit, flowers, eggs 
and vegetables the members 
had brought in. 

This Link has sent some 
beautiful albums to Canada. 
Nearly every one of them 
contained all kinds of inter- 
esting little bits of history 
about their county of Buck- 
inghamshire. They told 
about the poet Cowper, and 
John Gilpin, of his “Divert- 
ing History”; Samuel Pepys, 
who kept the famous Diary; 
John Bunyan; Gray, who 
wrote the “Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard”; Milton, 
and the great Jewish states- 
man, Disraeli. They also 





One of the Latvian shepherdesses 





Juniors of Morasice, Czechoslovakia, on their way to sell the chestnuts 
they have gathered for the benefit of their Fund 


gave little glimpses of the scenery where these 
men lived. 


ERE is a list of rules of the Junior Red Cross 

unit of Kamiari, Okayama Ken, Japan, 
which came in an album for the Westwood 
School of Cincinnati: 


1. Worship God or Buddha every morning. 
2. Clean the garden of the shrine twice a month. 
3. After the ceremonies of the three grand national fétes, 
members must visit the shrine. 
4, Every night each member must keep a record of the 
good deeds which he has done each day. 
5. Respect elderly people. 
6. Have good manners. 
7. Do the best we can. 
8. Become public-spirited men. 
9. Keep promises. 
10. Save time and money. 
11. Obey traffic regulations and always keep to the left. 
12. Sympathize with sick people. 
3. Be ready for relief work. 
14. Be kind to animals and plants. 
15. Get up early. 
16. Keep the body clean. 
17. Take good exercise. 
18. Enjoy work. 


LL over Jugoslavia last 
year the Juniors cele- 
brated November 11 as Peace 
Day. Special plays and pro- 
grams were given during the 
week before or after, to bring 
out the idea of peace and 
brotherhood among the na- 
tions, and on Saturday, No- 
vember 10, the _ teachers 
gave a lesson on how the 
League of Nations works for 
peace. 
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The children of Welfareville who received the Christmas boxes. 


oo 


The girls with the Red Cross veils on were the committee 


representing the Juniors of America 


A Story from Manila 


HIS month the Christmas bozes filled by the 
Pacific Branch Juniors are being loaded 
aboard the Army and Navy transports to steam 
away through the Golden Gate to Guam, the 
Philippines, Hawaii and Japan. A few schools 
may be allowed this year, also, to send boxes to 
about four or five schools in Alaska. Altogether 
there will probably be 6,000 West Coast bores. 
In Hawaii and the Philippines, as we said in 
September, they are going to children of the 
leper colonies. This story from Manila of how 
they were delivered in the Islands last year will 
help you imagine what this year’s distribution 


will be like. 


. EVERAL weeks before Christmas, five huge 
packing cases, each containing 160 cartons, 
were brought to the headquarters of the 

Philippines Chapter of the American Red Cross 

here in Manila. Each box was labeled ‘For a boy’ 

or ‘For a girl,’ and on the outside was the name of 
the school and town sending it. Perhaps Santa 

Barbara would be written on one, and on an- 

other the name of some little town in far off 

Idaho, for the boxes represented the love of 

children scattered in many western states. 

“The boys and girls had evidently put in the 
boxes just the things they would themselves en- 
joy receiving. and had wrapped each little ar- 
ticle in tissue paper and tied it with ribbon, 
knowing the thrill that comes from opening 
many separate gifts. They had used ingenuity, 
finding hundreds of different little toys. No 
two boxes contained all the same things, except 
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that each little girl’s had some kind of dolly. 

“Girls from one of Manila’s Camp Fire 
groups, who are also members of the Junior Red 
Cross, assembled at the Red Cross headquarters 
to sort out the correct number of boys’ and girls’ 


boxes for Culion, San Lazaro Hospital in 
Manila and Welfareville in the suburbs of 
Manila. 

“On December 20th the Pollilo sailed for 


Culion Isle with two packing cases for the chil- 
dren there, and a smaller one for the tots under 
two years of age at the Balala Nursery. 

“San Lazaro Hospital in Manila furnished a 
list of the boys and girls there who were being 
treated for leprosy. Their list contained the in- 
formation that they have a Boy Scout organi- 
zation and a Camp Fire group, so gifts for thes: 
older boys and girls were added by the Chapter. 

“The only children of lepers with whom our 
Junior Red Cross members could come in direct 
contact were the ‘untainted’ children at Wel- 
fareville, of whom there are one hundred and 
forty-five. [These children, who have no signs 
of leprosy themselves, live here separated from 
their leper fathers and mothers.] On the Satur- 
day morning before Christmas six American 
girls, wearing white veils with the Red Cross 
emblem, rode in a car draped with the Red Cross 
flag to Welfareville. A car similarly decorated 
followed heaped high with the gift boxes. At 
the gates of the children’s home the Juniors were 
received by the teachers and an official of the 
Public Welfare Commission. On the porch up- 
stairs the older girls’ stringed orchestra was play- 


ing sweet music. Below, under a decorated tree 
in the center of the yard, the happy younger 
ones soon grouped themselves. The committee 
representing the Juniors of America stood by a 
table loaded with boxes while one of them said: 


“ee 


Christmas nears; and some of our American com- 
rades, members of the Junior Red Cross across the sea, 
have sent this shipment of packages to you boys and 
girls of Welfareville. They have been told about you and 
your city here and these Christmas packages show how 
interested they are in you out here. They bring the 
good will and friendship of those boys and girls who got 


together these gifts to help make your Christmas more 
like theirs, and a happy one. Here today I want 
to give the boxes to you in behalf of all your American 
friends who are too far away to come themselves. They 
would like to receive letters from you if you ever have 
time to write them. 

“And so! the happiest of Christmases to you!’ 


“The kindergarten teacher, a young Filipino 
woman, interpreted the speech for the little ones 
who have not yet learned English. When she 
finished the children cried, ‘Thank you! Merry 
Christmas!’ ” 





Junior Doings in the States 


OR Armistice Day last year the Juniors of 
the S. M. Inman School of Atlanta, 
Georgia, wrote letters to all ex-service men 

being treated at the Veterans’ Hospital in their 
city. One of the veterans was so interested that 
he collected a big box of tinfoil and sent it 
through the Red Cross director at the hospital 
to the school. Here is the letter that made him 
think of doing it: 


Dear Mr. Sotpter: 

We appreciate what you did for us in the World War. 
We can never thank you: enough. 

Our class is learning some beautiful songs called “Sweet 
Miss Mary” and “Londonderry Air.” Our teacher plays 
the accompaniment on the piano. 

We are studying Egypt and think it is very interesting. 
We are nearly through and are planning a floor village to 
show their homes and cus- 
toms. 

We have 100 per cent P.-T. 
A. and Junior Red Cross, 
and hope to have 100 per cent 
teeth and health. We are 
having a class organization to 
try to make this school and 
class better. We collect tin- 
foil for the Junior Red Cross. 
They sell it and buy milk for 
undernourished children. 

We should like very much 
to hear from you and should 
be glad to have you visit us. 

I want to thank you again 
for the wonderful things you 
did for us and as a token of 
our appreciation we are send- 
ing you some fruit. We hope 
you will enjoy it. 


Other Atlanta Schools 
have remembered this 


~ 


Hospital through the rest [3° 4 


of the year. The Red ~ 
Cross director, writing to 


the Superintendent of 





Every afternoon for two weeks girls from Public School 
59, New York City, worked at clerical tasks to help 
Red Cross Roll Call 


Schools last May, said of the many things they 
sent: 

These gifts have been treasured greatly, and often have 
been sent back home to the children awaiting the return 
of “daddy” from the hospital. Many times, place cards, 
made in the Art Department of your schools, have been 
kept on the locker of a patient as long as he remained 
here under treatment. Literally hundreds of ar- 
ticles have changed the drab things of earth into party 
attire which helped a lot to change the attitude of a man 
toward accepting further treatment as prescribed by his 
physician. It helped a lot to know that “somebody cared.” 
It has always seemed that the remembrances of the Juniors 
have come at the most psychological time possible. . . 


HANKSGIVING Day afternoon in the Lake 
City, Florida, Veterans’ Hospital the Red 
Cross had “Open House” for all the men. The 
attractive tea table, with 
its holiday cover and ap- 
pointments, had, besides 
tea, candy, fruit and 
nuts, big plates of 
cookies from the domes- 
tic science classes of the 
Barton Academy in Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 


Ce every tray served 
in the San Diego, 
California, Naval Hos- 
pital last Thanksgiving 
was a plump prune-and- 
raisin turkey, and beside 
him a pumpkin place 
card, all made by the 
city Juniors. The tur- 
keys, which were the 
special idea of Roosevelt 
Junior High, had prune 
bodies, raisin necks and 
heads and cardboard tails. 
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Among the things which the Blackrock Sanatorium Juniors sent to Evansville was this picture of 
They made their own costumes 


themselves dressed for their Thanksgiving play. 


The San Diego Juniors also made 1,000 wood- 
block menu covers for Christmas dinner at the 
Naval Hospital. 


HE first Monday in each month at South 

Shelby, North Carolina, is Junior Red Cross 
Day. The officers of the Council meet in the 
school office at chapel time and march to the 
auditorium, where they sit on the platform. 
They have reports of activities for the month 
just past, beginning with the First Grade, and 
then one Junior talks about the CALENDAR sug- 
gestions and they choose certain activities for 
the next month. On one of these mornings they 
planted three trees on the school grounds. An- 
other morning they presented a North Carolina 
flag to the school. 


HIS news item, called “New Rug; from Old 
Stockings!” was in the 
Junior Banner, published by the 
Westchester County Junior Red 
Cross, from the Lincoln School 
of Mt. Vernon: 

We will give you three guesses as to 
what we are up to now! Do you give 
up? Well, we'll tell you anyway. 

We are gathering up all our mothers’ 
and sisters’ worn out silk stockings and 
are going to send them to Labrador, 
to help that good man, Dr. Grenfell, 
in his wonderful work for the people of 
that country. 

Now don’t say, “They couldn’t wear 
silk stockings, it’s too cold there.” We 
are not sending them for wearing. 
Some of Dr. Grenfell’s helpers are 
teaching the women to piece out their 
scanty incomes by making hooked 
rugs and they are having great success. 
But the bare country does not furnish 
enough material, so they have asked 
the people of our country to send 
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them the silk stockings 
which we otherwise 
throw away. We are 
getting lots and it’s going 
to be fun to pack them 
up and send them off. 


HE Cranford, 
New Jersey, Jun- 
ior Red Cross mem- 
bers have a regular 
way of getting 


money for the Na- 
tional Children’s 
Fund. Each grade 


school Junior gives a 
penny and each high 
school student gives 
five cents for the Fund. Last May they sent 
$55 to National Headquarters. 


N THE shops of the Sidney Lanier Junior High 
School in San Antonio, Texas, the boys cut 
and put together 250 flower vases of galvanized 
metal for the men at the Fort Sam Houston Base 
Hospital. The flower vases were sent to a com- 
mercial shop for three coats of bright-colored 
enamels and then delivered. To add a personal 
touch, a committee representing all the enrolled 
schools filled a few of the vases with fresh flowers 
and took them over themselves. All of the 
Juniors of the city helped with the expenses. 


HEN the Blackrock Sanatorium Indian 

School Juniors at Zuni, New Mexico, 
learned that the Evansville, Indiana, Juniors 
were working on a radio set for them, they ex- 
pressed their appreciation by 
sending several fine collections 
of Indian things. Among the 
articles were several Zuni bowls, 
a Zui jar, a rug, a handmade 
silver bracelet and a ring set 
with a turquoise, such as the 
Zunis and Navajos make for 
their own adornment and to sell 
to visitors, some petrified wood, 
a pocketbook of tooled leather, 
and letters, pictures and an al- 
bum. You will find on this page 
one of the pictures they sent. 
Most of these children have to 
rest long hours in bed, and the 
radio will make it easier for them 
to be happy and quiet. 


HE Cheneyville, LeCompte, 
Glenmora, Tioga and Boyce 


Schools of Louisiana distributed all 
the Red Cross posters and literature 
for the Rapides Parish Roll Call last 
November. The city school Juniors 
of Alexandria, the parish seat, 
worked in the Chapter office, sort- 
ing the materials to go out. 

All of the Rapides schools also had 
Thanksgiving activities such as con- 
tributing baskets of flowers and food 
to invalids and people in hospitals. 
Last summer the girls made pre- 
serves, jams and jellies at home to 
use this fall for their gifts to the 
sick. 


DURING their first year of international cor- 

respondence the Glendale School of Adams 
Township, Ohio, made three albums. The first, 
to Japan, was made of heavy brown paper with 
gold decorations; the second, for the same school, 
had blue for a background, with white designs, 
and the third, for Norway, combined blue pages 
and gold lettering. The contents were just as 
different. In the first were sections telling about 
what Americans eat; sports of our country; how 
we celebrate various holidays; occupations of 
our people, and five great heroes of the United 
States—Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, the 
Unknown Soldier and Lindbergh. It was hard 
to decide on more subjects for the second, so it 
was made into a collection of school art work. 
For the Norwegian book 
every grade gave some of 
its classwork, drawings, 
paper cutting and weav- 
ing, and posters showing 
the window designs of 
the year. 





N NOVEMBER the 
Central Junior High 
students of LaPorte, In- 
diana, made up posters, 
compositions and scrap- 
books for Good Book 
Week. They gave 20 
copies of the Centralian, 
their school paper, to the 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Hospital for Children in 
Indianapolis. They had 
oral compositions on the 
lives of great people who 
have been of great serv- 
ice. The Art Department 
made posters for the P.- 
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Juniors of Dunson, Harwell Avenue, Unity, Hill and Southwest La Grange 
schools in La Grange, Ga., with the baskets they filled to distribute on Thanks- 
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giving 
T. A. of one building, and place cards and fancy 
caps for the P.-T. A. dinner. They also made 
book-ends and a directory cover for their school 
superintendent to use in his office, and gifts for 
their parents. 

Grades 3 and 4 of LaPorte contributed food 
to the Charity Circle, made health posters and 
Thanksgiving greetings and gave a Thanksgiving 
program for their mothers. They held meetings 
in their rooms to discuss how Juniors can help. 
Afterward they worked on cleanliness and had 
daily inspections. 


NOTHER way of observing Good Book 
Week is suggested by the custom the Chats- 
worth Avenue Juniors of Larchmont, New York, 
have of making gifts of 
books to Indian schools. 
When their last fall’s col- 
lection of 224 volumes 
reached the St. Louis of- 
fice, Mr. Shank wrote 
that “the lovely books 
which the Juniors of 
Larchmont have sent 
each year to their Indian 
friends in the Southwest 
bring more joy and pleas- 
ure, I believe, than any- 
thing we send to the In- 
dian schools. If I could 
only have hundreds of 
such books so that every 
Indian school might have 
them! . . .” Of course 
only new or clean books 
are wanted. Instructions 
for choosing and ship- 
ping them may be se- 
cured from the National 
or Branch offices. 
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America’s answer to 
humanitys challenge. 


L Bal te ti mca te en aia sit 


Red Cross annual Roll Call starts November 11. Juniors can help by sda about Roll Call at home; taking part in 7 
Cross programs; helping at Red Cross headquarters; arranging exhibits to call attention to the Red Cross; writing letters to 


grown-up friends about the Red Cross 





